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under the idea of the good. But we cannot do
full justice to their theories until we have directly
examined their answer to this question, and especially
their thoughts as to the absolute or relative indiffer-
ence of all outward things.

First of all, then, let us ask how, according to
the Stoics, we get knowledge of particular things.
To this the answer is that our knowledge of such
things is not, like our knowledge of the good, innate,
but must be derived from sense. This, however, does
not mean that the truth of such objects is immediately
given- to us through sensation. It is true that the
metaphor of 'impression' is taken literally by the
Stoics, and that the outward object is conceived as
stamping its image on the soul as a seal impresses
itself on wax. At the same time this idea of the
passivity of the soul in receiving impressions is
partly corrected by the thought that the mind, in
receiving the impression, is in tension against the
object that impresses it, and grasps that object with
more or less energy in the moment of perception.
Now, knowledge depends just upon the firmness of
this grasp. We are not to take all impressions as
equally true or equally representative of reality.
The impressions which we receive when the mind is
feeble in its action and takes things just as they
come, are vague and uncertain. But we are able, by
directing the attention steadily and persistently to